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ABSTRiO 


AMPHIBIOUS  OPERATIONS  IN  THE  2 1ST  CENTURY:  A  VIABLE  FORCED-ENTRY 
CAPABILITY  FOR  THE  OPERATIONAL  COMMANDER?  by  Major  Patrick  M. 
Strain,  USIK?,  62  pagaa. 

Since  the  deaiee  of  the  former  Soviet  Union,  the  vorld  has  witnessed 
greater  international  turmoil,  aggression,  and  oonfliot.  The 
possibility  of  a  global  oonfliot  is  minimal,  but  the  opportunities 
for  United  States'  involvement  in  regional  oonfliots  has  increased 
in  order  to  protect  its  vital  interests.  The  current  reductions  in 
armed  forces  and  forward  deployment  of  units  require  the  maintenance 
of  a  strong  power  projection  and  forced-entry  capability.  The  two 
forms  of  forced-entry  operations  available  to  the  operational 
ooBnander  are  aiq>hibious  and  airborne  operations. 

The  requirement  to  conduct  aiiq>hibious  forced-entry  operations 
remains  valid.  The  United  States  is  a  maritime  nation  and  the 
majority  of  its  interests  lie  close  to  the  sea.  However,  the 
reaction  in  amphibious  shipping,  naval  surface  fire  support,  and 
mine-countermine  capabilities,  and  the  proliferation  of  advanced 
technology  and  weapons  to  potential  third  world  foes,  calls  to 
question  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  conduct  traditional 
amphibious  forced-entry  operations.  To  remain  viable  in  a  much 
more  lethal  environment,  aiiq[>hibious  operations  must  be  conducted 
from  a  maneuver  warfare  perspective. 

This  study  begins  with  a  brief  historical  look  at  amphibious 
operations  and  discusses  current  doctrine.  On  this  foundation  is 
built  a  theoretical  structure  for  a  discussion  of  maneuver  and 
attrition  warfare.  Maneuver  warfare  emphasizes  speed, 
concentration,  surprise,  and  the  application  of  strength  to  enemy 
weaknesses  to  shatter  his  morale,  break  his  cohesion,  and  exploit 
his  vulnerabilities  while  avoiding  attrition-based  operations  that 
seek  to  inflict  more  casualties  on  the  enemy  than  are  inflicted  on 
the  friendly  force.  The  writings  of  several  theorists,  to  include 
Clausewitz,  Sun  Tzu,  Richard  Simpkin,  B.  H.  Liddell  Hart,  and  Ardant 
duPioq  are  reviewed  and  woven  together  to  create  a  solid  theoretical 
framework  on  which  to  build  a  better  amphibious  forced-entry 
capability.  Once  maneuver  and  attrition  theory  are  explained,  the 
application  of  maneuver  warfare  to  amphibious  operations  is  analyzed 
to  determine  its  viability  in  a  high  threat  environment  with  limited 
resources.  Two  examples,  one  historical.  Operation  Chromite  in 
Korea  in  1950,  and  one  future  scenario  set  in  Korea  in  2005, 
demonstrate  the  operational  use  of  aaq^ibious  operations  and  the 
application  of  maneuver  warfare  tenets  to  amphibious  operations. 

This  study  recommends  the  application  of  maneuver  warfare  principles 
to  aiqphibious  operations  and  the  developaaent  of  equipment  and 
tactics  that  will  give  the  operational  commander  a  truly  viable, 
responsive  forced-entry  capability. 
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SECTION  I;  INTRODUCTION 


Larg«  scale  amphibious  operations. . .vi 11  never  ooour  again. 

General  Qnar  N.  Bradley^ 

Those  vords«  spoken  by  General  Bradley,  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  before  the  House  Armed  Services  Coasuttee  on  19  October 
1949,  appeared  to  be  the  beginning  of  the  end  for  aaq>hibious 
operations  as  part  of  our  nation's  military  capability.  As  the 
nation's  senior  military  officer  and  a  participant  in  some  of  the 
largest  amphibious  operations  ever  conducted,  his  vords  carried 
tremendous  weight.  His  predictions,  however,  mattered  little  to 
General  Douglas  HaoArthur,  Cosnander-in-Chief,  Far  East  (CINCFE).  On 
25  June  1950,  the  North  Korean  Peoples  Army  (NKPA)  crossed  the  38th 
Parallel  and  attacked  South  Korea.  Within  days,  NacArthur  began 
planning  for  an  amphibious  assault  in  the  rear  of  the  NKPA  at  Inchon 
to  sever  their  lines  of  conuunioation  (LOCs)  and  crush  their  forces.^ 
It  was  a  masterful  operaticnal  stroke  and  demonstrated  the  continued 
viability  of  forced-entry  by  amphibious  operations. 

As  we  approach  the  2l8t  century,  do  euophibious  operations  still 
represent  a  credible  forced-entry  capability?  Has  the  world 
political  situation  and  advancing  technology  rendered  the  eunphibious 
assault  obsolete?  Does  the  United  States  still  need  an  amphibious 
forced-entry  capability?  Since  the  landing  at  Inchon,  there  have 
been  echoes  of  General  Bradley's  cooments,  claiming  amphibious 
warfare  is  outmoded  and  suicidal  in  this  modern  age.  The 
proliferation  of  advanced  weapons  to  third  world  countries,  including 


surfaoe-to-surfaoe  misallea,  shallov  and  deep  vater  mines, 
sophisticated  detection  methods,  and  suhnarlnes,  has  made  littoral 
and  amphibious  varfare  far  more  dangerous  than  In  the  past.  Yet,  the 
United  States  is  a  maritime  nation,  dependent  on  the  world's  oceans 
for  much  of  Its  trade.  Our  globe  is  three-fourths  water  and  the  sea 
provides  the  only  means  of  introducing  significant  numbers 
American  ground  forces  and  equipment  onto  hostile  soil, 

The  last  few  years  has  seen  the  breaking  up  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  rise  of  the  tftilted  States  as  the  world*  s  only  true 
superpower.  The  deollne  of  oommunlsm  has  given  birth  to  greater 
international  turmoil,  aggression,  and  oonfliot.  Ethnic  and 
religious  rivalries  flourish,  as  played  out  in  the  former  Yugoslavia 
republics  of  Croatia  and  Bosnia-Heroegovina .  Desires  for  regional 
hegemony,  characterized  by  Iraq's  invasion  of  Kuwait  in  August  1990, 
and  resurgent  nationalism  as  seen  in  the  former  republics  of  the 
USSR,  all  serve  to  make  the  world  more  uncertain.  This  rising 
uncertainty,  coupled  with  the  reduced  forward  basing  of  US  forces  due 
to  budget  restraints  and  a  growing  desire  among  some  nations  to 
remove  forces  from  their  soil,  neoessitates  the  continued  development 
and  maintenance  of  a  strong  power  projection  and  forced-entry 
capability  by  the  United  States  to  protect  its  vital  interests. 

Currently  there  are  only  two  forms  of  forced-entry  capability  in 
the  US  military — aoqphibious  operations  and  airborne  operations.  Far 
from  being  redundant,  these  two  methods  are  a  complementary 
capability.  A  quick  comparison  of  their  characteristics  highlights 
their  complementary  nature; 
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Naval  foroaa  ^va  a  long  duration  loiter  capability  off 
shore,  providing  a  show  of  foroe  and  US  resolve  while  respecting  the 


sovereignty  of  a  nation. 

Naval  forces  are  continuously  forward  deployed  and  can  be 
easily  Br>ved  to  a  problea  area.  However,  their  speed  liaitation  in 
■oving  to  a  distant  crisis  area  nay  preclude  their  use  if  iimediate 
results  are  needed. 

—  Naval  forces  are  not  tied  to  a  land  base,  increasing 
flexibility  for  use  in  a  crisis  and  providing  long-term  sustainment 
capability. 

—  More  combat  power  is  initially  available. 

—  Provides  the  operational  commander  flexibility  in  a 
continuously  changing  environment. 

—  Less  effective  show  of  foroe  or  combat  capability  if  crisis 
is  not  close  to  the  sea. 

Airborng  Opgratiana 

—  Can  provide  a  combat  foroe  on  the  ground  in  a  crisis 
situation  within  hours  of  an  alert. 

—  Not  restricted  to  operations  within  close  prox.lmity  to  the 

sea. 

—  Must  be  sustained  by  air  until  ground  LOCs  are  open. 

—  No  loiter  capability  to  effectively  influence  political 
powers . 

—  Sustainment  restrictions  can  limit  size  and  capability. 


Although  oompleoentdry  in  nature,  it  does  not  take  the  great 
maritime  theorist  Alfred  T.  Mahan  to  understand  the  geostrategic 
situation  of  our  country,  the  maritime  nature  of  the  developed  vorld, 
or  the  importanoe  of  naval  power  in  a  maritime  vorld.  Naval  and 
landing  forces  provide  the  operational  commander  flexibility  that  is 
lacking  in  an  airlifted  force.  Amphibious  forces  can  easily  vary 
their  involvement,  just  as  a  rheostat  varies  an  electric  current. 
Conversely,  airborne  operations  are  more  rigid,  have  little  staying 
power,  and  do  not  provide  the  operational  commander  the  ability  to 
vary  their  involvement — from  a  show  of  force  to  sustained  combat 
operations — as  the  political  situation  dictates. 

There  are,  however,  problems  with  the  United  States'  amphibious 
capability.  First,  available  and  projected  amphibious  lift  is 
insufficient  to  support  a  very  large  amphibious  operation.^  Second, 
the  focus  of  the  Navy  has  been  fighting  a  superpower  battle  for  sea 
control,  much  in  the  Mahanian  tradition.  The  normal  requirements  for 
amphibious  operations,  such  as  a  mine^countermine  (MC3f)  capability, 
adequate  naval  surface  fire  support  (NSFS)  to  support  an  amphibious 
operation,  and  a  lack  of  emphasis  on  developing  technologies  and 
procedures  for  littoral  warfare,  have  diminished  the  capability  to 
oonduot  aiaphibioue  operations  against  a  determined  threat . * 

Third,  the  proliferation  of  weapons  and  technologies  to  smaller 
countries  has  greatly  increased  the  vulnerability  of  an  amphibious 
force  that  is  tied  to  a  requirement  to  initially  off-load  troops  and 
equipment  4000  yards  from  the  beach,  relinquishing  operational  and 
tactical  surprise.  Finally,  the  utility  of  asqphibious  operations 


ffluft  b«  vi«v«d  frcB  a  parapaotiv*  largar  than  tha  mar*  aaizura  of  a 
lodgnant  for  tha  Introduction  of  £ollov-on  forces  cr  as  a  deception 
force . 

If  an  anphibious  forced-entry  capability  is  required  in  today's 
coBplex  vorld«  then  changes  aust  occur  to  sustain  its  viability.  A 
nev  view  of  aophibious  operations,  their  capabilities,  and  their 
contribution  to  our  nation's  dafanse  saist  be  developed.  . .From  The 
Sea",  the  Departnent  of  the  Navy's  White  Paper  of  Septenber  1992, 
started  that  process,  refocusing  the  Navy's  efforts  on  the 
development  of  technologies  and  procedures  for  littoral  warfare. 
Additional  eoqphasls  oust  be  placed  on  the  development  of  new 
amphibious  assault  assets  that  enhance  the  survivability  of  tha 
amphibious  task  force  in  a  forced-entry  operation. 

More  important,  however,  there  laust  be  a  complete  rethinking  of 
how  aoqphibious  operations  are  conducted.  The  massed  frontal  assaults 
of  World  War  II  are  no  longer  accepted>le  as  a  way  to  conduct 
operations.  The  costs  in  equipment  and  manpower  are  too  severe  to  be 
given  serious  consideration.  The  use  of  maneuver  warfare  theory, 
applied  to  amphibious  operations — a  "blitzkrieg"  from  the  sea — 
enhances  the  survivability  of  the  force,  maximizes  the  capabilities 
of  a  smaller,  technologically  advanced  force  as  opposed  to  a  slugfest 
from  the  front,  and  utilizes  the  Inherent  superiority  of  the  United 
States'  mobility,  firepower,  and  other  technologies  to  exploit  the 
enemy's  weaknesses. 

Maneuver  warfare  eiqphasizes  speed,  concentration,  surprise,  and 
the  application  of  strength  to  the  enemy's  weaknesses  in  order  to 


shatter  his  morale,  break  his  cohesion,  and  exploit  his 
vulnerabilities.  It  is  a  philosophy  of  hov  to  defeat  the  enemy. 
Decentralized  oontrol,  exploitation  of  enemy  veaknessee  and  an 
operatiunal  outlook  that  does  not  diatinguieh  between  land  and  eea 
oharaoterizes  the  maneuver  warfare  approaoh  to  amphibious  operations. 
This  monograph  applies  maneuver  warfare  theory  to  amphibious  forced- 
entry  operations  to  ascertain  their  oontinued  viability  into  the  next 
century  by  examining  current  amphibious  doctrine,  maneuver  theory, 
history,  and  a  possible  future  scenario. 
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SECTION  II;  AMPHIBIOUS  DOCTRINE;  PAST  AND  PRESENT 


In  landing  operations,  retreat  is  inqpossible.  To 
surrender  is  as  ignoble  as  it  is  foolish. . .Above  all  else 
reatenber  that  ve  as  the  attackers  have  the  initiative. 

We  know  exactly  vhat  ve  are  going  to  do,  vhile  the  enemy 
is  ignorant  of  our  intentions  and  can  only  parry  our 
blovs.  We  mast  retain  this  tremendous  advantage  by 
alvays  attacking:  rapidly,  ruthlessly,  viciously  and 
vithout  rest. 


General  George  S.  Patton,  Jr.^ 


History  has  recorded  the  use  of  the  sea  to  transport  and 
maneuver  forces  for  introduction  into  ground  combat  for  over  2000 
years.  One  of  the  earliest  operations  vas  the  Persian  landing  at 
Marathon,  Greece  in  490  BC.  Darius  moved  his  forces  to  Marathon  by 
sea  for  an  attack  on  Athens.  Although  the  Persians  subsequently  lost 
the  battle  at  Marathon,  the  use  of  the  sea  for  maneuver  and 
engagement  of  enemy  forces  continued  to  increase.^  More  reoent 
amphibious  operations  include  the  British  attack  against  Napoleon's 
forces  at  Aboukir  Bay,  Egypt  in  1801,  the  American  landing  at  Vera 
Cruz  in  1847,  and  the  landings  conducted  at  Roanoke,  Virginia  and 
Fort  Fisher,  North  Carolina  during  the  Civil  War.*^  Through  each  of 
these  exan^les  runs  a  oonsistent  theme — the  coordinated  efforts 
between  naval  and  landing  forces  to  use  the  sea  to  defeat  the  enemy 
through  power  projection. 

Modem  amphibious  operations  were  derived  primarily  from  the 
British  and  Australian  leuodings  at  Gallipoli  in  1915.  The  British 
sought  to  out-maneuver  the  enemy  forces  and  reinforce  its  ally, 
Russia,  by  forcing  an  opening  through  the  Dardanelles  and  into  the 
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Black  Sea,  breaking  the  deadlock  on  the  veatern  front  In  Europe  and 
reducing  casualties.  It  vas  a  classic  exajnple  of  operationally 
aaneuverlng  aa^hlblous  forces,  or  in  B.  H.  Liddell  F  rt's  eords, 
usixig  the  ‘'indirect  approach",*  to  attack  a  veakness  in  the  eneny 
force  and  rapidly  bring  an  end  to  the  var. 

Poor  execution  and  veak  leadership  doomed  the  Gallipoli 
operation  to  failure  from  the  beginning.  The  only  successful  part  of 
the  operation  vas  the  vlthdrawal  of  forces  from  the  Gallipoli 
peninsula  in  January  1916.*  The  inability  of  the  British  to  secure 
their  objectives  from  the  sea  against  the  Germans  and  the  Turks, 
ooadDined  vlth  the  large  number  of  caoualties  and  the  realization  that 
technology  had  changed  the  face  of  varfare  forever,  suggested  that 
opposed  amphibious  operations  were  no  longer  feasible.  Military 
forces  around  the  vorld  no  longer  viewed  amphibious  operations  as  a 
viable  forced-entry  capability.!* 

The  1920s  witnessed  the  reemergenoe  of  the  study  of  amphibious 
operations  in  the  US  based  on  the  assuaqption  that  war  with  Japan  in 
the  Pacific  was  a  future  reality.!!  Although  given  little  support,  a 
small  group  continued  to  study  the  lessons  of  Gallipoli  to  extract 
the  reasons  for  Its  failure  and  determine  how  best  to  solve  the  many 
ooaqplex  problems  of  lantidng  against  an  opposing  foroe.  In  1934,  the 
Tentative  Landing  Manual  vas  published  and  became  the  foundation  for 
further  development  of  amphibious  doctrine.  The  manual  described 
landing  operations  as; 

. . .an  assault  on  an  organized  or  unorganized  defensive 
position  modified  by  substituting  initially  ships' 
gunfire  for  that  of  light,  medium,  and  heavy  field 
artillery,  and  frequently,  carrier  based  aviation  for 
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land-based  air  units  until  the  latter  can  be  operated 

iron  shore, 

Six  major  ooaponents  of  amphibious  warfare  were  Identified  and 
discussed  In  detail  In  the  manual.  They  were  (1)  ooioBand 
relationships,  (2)  naval  gunfire  support,  (3)  aerial  support,  (4) 
shlp-to-shore  movement,  (5)  securing  the  beachhead,  and  (6) 
logistics. The  focus  of  the  manual  was  on  the  planning, 
embarkation,  and  securing  of  a  beachhead  from  which  further 
operations  could  be  oonducted.  The  manual  continued  to  be  refined 
through  exercises  and  actual  combat  operations  during  World  War  II, 
but  there  is  little  evidence  that  aiq>hibious  assaults  were  planned  as 
part  of  a  seamless  operation,  linking  the  assault  and  further 
operations  ashore. 

The  link  between  conducting  an  eunphlbious  assault  and 
prosecuting  operations  further  inland  was  often  fuzzy  or  nonexistent. 
This  was  best  demonstrated  by  the  planning  and  execution  for 
Operation  Overlord,  the  invasion  of  Normandy  in  1944.  The  entire 
reason  for  the  assault  across  the  English  Channel  rested  in  General 
Elsenhower's  orders  to  attack  the  smlnland  of  Europe  and  conduct 
operations  against  Germany  to  destroy  her  forces  and  cause  her 
unconditional  surrender. Yet,  Overlord  was  planned  in  excruciating 
detail  through  the  assault  while  little  attention  was  given  to 
operations  following  it.  The  allied  forces  knew  very  little  about 
conditions  inland  and  were  unprepared  to  conduct  sustained  combat 
operations  and  take  advantage  of  the  enemy  weaknesses.  Instead,  the 
attack  became  bogged  down  until  3rd  US  Army  conducted  its  breakout. 
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Today's  amphibious  dootrlna  has  benefitted  from  many  ysars  of 

exercises  and  combat  experience,  as  veil  as  dramatic  advances  In 

technology.  Yet,  in  doctrine  and  execution  there  remains  a 

disconnect  betveen  the  assault  and  establishiaent  of  a  beachhead  and 

operations  Inland.  Joint  Pub  3-02,  Joint  Doctrine  for  Anphibious 

Operations.  Is  the  current  joint  doctrinal  manual  for  amphibious 

operations.  It  defines  an  amphibious  operation  as: 

An  attack  launched  from  the  sea  by  naval  and  landing 
forces  embarked  in  ships  or  craft  Involving  a  landing  on 
a  hostile  shore  or  potentially  hostile  shore. 

A  quick  look  at  this  definition  highlights  a  significant 

deficiency.  It  focuses  on  the  assault  landing  without  reference  to 

operations  ashore.  To  remain  a  viable  forced-entry  capability,  the 

execution  of  the  shlp-to-shore  movement,  establishment  of  a 

beachhead,  if  practicable,  and  the  prosecution  of  combat  operations 

Inland  must  become  a  seeualess  operation.  The  speed  of  mechanized 

units,  he  incorporation  of  the  helicopter  as  a  vertical  assault 

platform,  and  the  availability  of  instantaneous  coBBunications  have 

increased  the  speed  and  depth  at  which  operations  can  be  conducted. 

Technological  advances  In  range  emd  lethality  of  weapons  have  closed 

the  distance  betveen  land  and  sea  forces.  Budget  constraints  have 

reduced  the  number  of  eyetems  available  to  the  servioes.  Within  a 

theater  of  operations,  land  and  sea  operations  cannot  be  considered 

separate  entitles.  The  sea  and  littoral  areas  must  be  seen  as 

maneuver  space  and  the  beach  only  as  a  terrain  feature  In  that  space. 

Anphibious  operations  provide  the  operational  oonmander  a  mobile 

and  flexible  cap2d3lllty  to  concentrate  combined  arms  forces  and 
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•trik«  «t  s«l«ot«<i  poiata  In  tha  depth  of  anany  dafanaaa.  Aa  in  tha 
landing  at  Inchon,  thaaa  points  must  focus  on  gaps  in  tha  anany 
dafansas  kasad  on  currant  intalliganoa,  aim  at  striking  critical 
anany  vulnarabllitias,  and  axploit  tha  alaaant  of  surprise  to 
capitalize  on  anany  waaknassas  by  aj^lying  combat  power  at  tha  most 
advantageous  location  and  time.  Tha  astablisfamant  of  a  beachhead  and 
tha  narshalling  of  ovarvhalaing  coabat  power  before  conducting 
further  operations  inland  may  not  be  possible  in  tha  future  and 
should  not  be  viewed  as  an  end  in  itself.  Tha  reduced  lift 
capability  for  landing  forces  ensures  a  large  scale  assault  (i.e. 
more  than  one  division)  is  no  longer  practicable,^^  and  an  amphibious 
assault  cannot  be  conducted  by  sia^ly  throwing  massed  forces  into  the 
breach  of  the  enemy  defenses,  creating  overwhelming  force  at  the 
point  of  landing.  The  massed  assaults  of  World  War  II  will  never 
occur  again.  Potential  enemy  forces,  such  as  North  Korea,  may 
possess  mobile  defenses  capable  of  quickly  counterattacking  a 
penetration  of  defenses  on  the  beach  and  throwing  the  landing  force 
back  into  the  sea. 

JCS  Pub  3-02  identifies  four  types  of  doctrinal  aaqphibious 
operations  from  which  the  operational  commander  can  choose  to  achieve 
his  strategic  objectives.  They  are  the  amphibious  assault, 
aiDphlbious  rail,  amphibious  demonstration,  and  am>hibiou8  withdrawal. 

The  amidiibious  assault  is  the  most  common  type  of  asq>hibiou8 
operation.  It  involves  the  establishswnt  of  a  landing  force  on  a 
hostile  or  potentially  hostile  shore. An  example  is  the  landing  at 
Normandy  by  Allied  forces  on  6  June  1944.  An  amphibious  raid 
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InvolvAs  a  avift  attack  Into  or  taoporary  occupation  of  an  objective 
folloved  by  a  planned  vithdraval .  The  raid  at  Dieppe,  France, 
condv.cted  by  the  Britiah  during  World  War  II  ia  a  perfect  exanple  of 
thi'i  type  of  operation.  Conducted  on  19  Auguat  1942  and  laating  juat 
tvelve  houxa,  Britiah  and  Canadian  foroea  landed  at  Dieppe, 
attempting  to  deatroy  enemy  defenaea,  air  and  dock  facilitiea,  and 
radar,  and  capture  enemy  priaonera  and  documenta.  A  diamal  failure, 
the  raid  nevertheleaa  encouraged  Winaton  Churchill  to  continue 
puahing  for  a  atronger  amphibioua  capability  for  Britiah  foroea. 

An  amphibioua  withdrawal  ia  the  extraction  of  foroea  by  aea  in 
naval  ahipa  from  a  hoatile  or  potentially  hoatile  ahore.^^  The 
withdrawal  at  Gallipoli  diaouaaed  earlier  ia  a  good  example.  The 
laat  type  of  operation  ia  the  amphibioua  demonacration.  It  ia 
conducted  for  the  purpoae  of  deceiving  the  enemy  by  a  ahow  of  force 
with  the  expectation  of  forcing  the  enemy  into  a  courae  of  action 
that  ia  unfavorable  to  him.^3  The  demonatration  at  Tinian  during 
World  War  II  ia  a  good  ezaoqple.  Aa  part  of  the  Harianaa  lalanda, 
Tinian  would  eventually  provide  a  baae  from  which  US  B-29a  would  bomb 
Japan,  including  the  atomic  bomba  over  Hiroahima  and  Nagaaaki.  The 
only  large  landing  beach  waa  located  on  the  aouthern  part  of  the 
ialand  next  to  Tinian  Town.  Ihif ortunately,  moat  of  the  Japaneee 
defendera  were  alao  there.  Two  email  beachea  were  located  in  the 
north,  one  60  yarda  wide,  the  other  130  yarda  wide.  To  avoid 
throwing  the  landing  force  into  the  mouth  of  the  enemy  defenaea,  one 
divialon  conducted  a  demonatration  in  front  of  the  Japaneae  poaition 
to  fix  the  defendera  while  two  diviaiona  landed  acroaa  the  narrow 
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beaoh««  ir  th«  aorth.  Th«  damoaatration  waa  ijuooaaaful  and  tha  anamy 
foroea  were  rapidly  defeated  from  an  unexpected  direction. 

Today,  however,  aophibioue  forces  are  perfcming  operations  that 
do  not  neatly  fit  into  any  of  the  above  categories.  Humanitarian 
assistance  missions  suoh  as  Operation  Sea  Angel  in  Bangladesh  in  1991 
and  the  Nono<wbatant  Evacuation  Operations  in  Liberia  and  Somalia  in 
1990-1991  further  demonstrate  the  usefulness  and  flexibility  of 
amphibious  operations,  but  are  not  addressed  in  current  amphibious 
doctrine.  Flexibility  in  mindset  and  planning  are  critical  to 
successful  mission  accooqplishment .  This  same  flexibility  must  be 
present  in  all  planning  for  a]^)hibious  operatiOi..8  to  retain  their 
utility  for  the  operational  commander.  Unfortunately,  flexibility 
is  often  not  exercised  due  to  the  rigid  planning  requirements  for  an 
assault  landing. 

Planning  for  amphibious  operations  is  parallel,  concurrent,  and 
detailed. The  planning  is  perhaps  the  most  detailed  of  any  form  of 
military  operation  and  heavily  influenced  by  the  fact  that  the 
amphibious  forces  are  not  currently  engaged  vith  the  enemy.  The 
level  of  detail  required  is  driven  by  the  necessity  to  load  ships 
vith  troops  and  equipsMnt  to  facilitate  accomplishment  of  the  landing 
force  mission.  It  is  this  level  of  required  detail  that  can  hamper 
the  operational  commander's  ability  to  exploit  opportunities  on  the 
battlefield. 

Planning  begins  vith  receipt  of  the  initiating  directive  by  the 
Coonander,  Amphibious  Task  Force  (CATF)  directing  him  to  conduct  an 
am)hibious  operation.  It  is  issued  by  the  combatant  commander. 
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subunified  ooamnnder,  service  component  ooonnnder,  or  Joint  Task 
Force  (JTF)  oosnander  delegated  overall  responsibility  for  the 
operation. (See  i^pendix  A  for  further  discussion  of  the  Initiating 
Directive . ) 

Once  the  initiating  directive  is  received,  twelve  basic 
deoisions  mast  be  made  by  the  CATF  and  the  Comnder,  Landing  Force 
(CLF)  before  the  detailed  planning  coanenoes.  Some  of  these 
decisions  include  determination  of  the  beachhead,  landing  areas, 
landing  beaches,  and  helicopter  landing  zones.  (See  Appendix  B  for  a 
complete  description  of  the  basic  deoisions . )  Once  these  deoisions 
are  made,  landing  sequences,  embarkation  assignments,  ship-to>shore 
schedules  and  many  other  detailed  plans  are  initiated  and  completed. 
Inflexibility  in  planning  and  adapting  to  a  changing  enemy  situation 
could  haaqper  the  operational  commander's  ability  to  use  amphibious 
forces  decisively.  Section  IV  vill  address  this  problmi  further. 

A  complete  discussion  of  amphibious  doctrine  and  planning  is 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  section  or  monograph.  However,  this  basic 
understanding  of  amphibious  warfare  is  necessary  to  continue  the 
discussion  of  applying  maneuver  warfare  theory  to  the  conduct  of 
amphibious  operations.  The  basic  doctrine  for  ajqphibious  operations 
is  sound,  howevsr,  the  capabilities  of  potential  enemy  forces  pose  a 
threat  to  the  traditional  execution  of  aiphibious  operations. 

Maneuver  warfare  theory,  if  applied  to  amidkibious  operations,  can 
enhance  its  forced-entry  capability.  Mith  this  in  mind,  a  discussion 
of  maneuver  warfare  theory  follows. 
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SfiCTIOM  III:  ATTRITION  AND  MANEUVER  WARFARE 


Attrition  in  not  n  strntegy.  It  I0,  In  fnot,  irrefutablo 
proof  of  th«  nboonoo  of  nny  stratogy.  A  oonaandar  vho 
raaorta  to  attrition  adsiita  hia  failure  to  oonoaiva  of  an 
altamativa.  He  rejeota  warfare  aa  an  art  and  aooepta  it 
on  the  Boat  non-prof eaaional  terse  iaaginable.  He  uaea 
blood  in  lieu  of  braina. 


Dave  Riohard  Palaer^^ 


The  arguaenta  aurrounding  the  atyle  of  warfare  to  puraue — 
attrition  or  aaneuver^^ — have  been  heatedly  exchanged  for  aany 
oenturiea.  Writera  aa  early  aa  Sun  Tzu  addreaaed  the  need  to  place 
one ‘a  forcea  in  a  poaition  that  reduoea  the  need  for  a  bloody 
confrontation.  The  rapid  inoreaaea  in  technology  and  nobility 
before,  during,  and  after  World  War  I  added  fuel  to  the  fire,  and 
elicited  long  diaaertationa  on  the  folly  of  attrition-baaed  warfare 
and  the  virtues  of  naneuver-baaed  warfare.  In  1921,  B.  H.  Liddell 
Hart  delivered  a  well-known  lecture  to  the  Royal  Ibited  Servicea 
Inatitution  entitled  "The  'Han-in-the  Dark'  Theory  of  Infantry 
Taotica  and  the  ' Expanding  Torrent '  Syaten  of  Attack . In  reaponae 
to  the  devaatating  caaualtiea  of  World  War  I,  Le  advocated  a  method 
of  engaging  the  eneay  through  the  concentration  of  forcea  at  weak 
pointa  in  hia  defenaea  and  the  maintenance  of  noaentua  to  defeat  the 
enemy  through  exploitation  and  purauit  with  minimal  caaualtiea. 

Today,  argumenta  abound  on  the  relative  merita  of  each  form  of 
warfare,  with  a  great  deal  of  miaunderatanding  and  miaoonoeption. 

What  exactly  ia  attrition-'baaed  and  maneuver-baaed  warfare?  Are  they 
excluaive  or  ooBplwaentary  conoepta?  Which  form  ahould  the  US 
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iBilitar7  use?  This  section  will  disouss  both  styles  and  demonstrate 
the  necessity  of  adopting  a  maneuver-based  approach  to  amphibious 
warfare. 

Tha  Stratfry  of  Attrition 

A  strategy  of  attrition  seeks  viotory  through  the  cumulative 
destruction  of  the  enemy's  material  assets  and  personnel  through 
superior  firepower  and  technology.’^  Attrition  is  war  waged  through 
industrial  means.  The  enemy  is  seen  as  merely  an  array  of  targets 
that  must  be  systematioally  destroyed,  focusing  on  effioienoy  of 
efforts.  The  oonoentration  on  firepower  tends  to  ail  >w  tempo  and 
operations  are  more  ponderous.  Measures  of  suooess  are  more 
soientifio  and  quantitative — battle  damage  assessments  (percent 
destroyed/neutralized),  body  counts,  and  terrain  seized.  Results  are 
in  proportion  to  the  effort  expended,  with  greater  results  achieved 
through  greater  attrition.  Attrition-based  warfare  also  iiqplies  a 
willingness  to  aooept  greater  attrition  in  order  to  achieve  suooess. 

The  more  warfare  tends  towards  attrition,  the  more  predictable 
the  military  forces  become.  Procedures  are  routine,  tactics  become 
repetitive,  and  the  operational  level  of  war  is  less  meaningful.’^  A 
pattern  of  predictable  firepower  concentrations  followed  by  frontal 
assaults,  applying  strength  against  strength,  by  a  nuawrioally 
superior  force  would  quite  naturally  result  in  a  gradual  movoment 
forward  through  sustained  attack,  reorganization,  and  resupply 
followed  by  another  attack.  This  continuous  cycle,  fed  by  the 
industrial  and  manpower  capacity  of  a  nation,  achieves  the  goal  of 
attriting  the  enemy  across  the  front.  Attrition  warfare  mitigates 
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th«  n««d  to  orohoftrato  battloa  and  angagaaanta  at  tha  oparational 
lavol  to  aohiova  atratagio  objaotivaa.  These  objeotivas  are 
ultimtely  aohlevad  vhen  the  eneny  is  destroyed.  The  exaggerated 
dependence  on  firepover  and  rigidity  is  detriaental  to  mneuver  and 
flexibility. 

Advocates  of  attrition  warfare  point  to  Carl  von  Clausevitz's 
stateaent  that  " [d]estruction  of  the  eneay  forces  is  the  overriding 
principle  of  var"  and  "destruction  of  the  eneay' s  forces  is  generally 
aocoaplished  by  aeans  of  great  battles  and  their  results;  and  the 
priaary  object  of  great  battles  atist  be  the  destruction  of  the 
eneay' s  forces. By  following  this  line  of  reasoning,  the 
attritionist  devotes  his  energies  to  bring  the  eneay  to  battle,  to 
engage  hia  in  ooabat  which  Clausewitz  calls  "the  only  effective  force 
in  var, and  reduce  his  coabat  capability  through  overwhelming 
firepower  and  destruction.  Through  coabat,  shifts  in  relative 
strength  are  achieved  by  iaposing  a  higher  casualty  rate  on  the 
eneay.  Increases  in  relative  strength  ensure  the  attritionist 
eaerges  victorious. 

History  is  replete  with  exao^les  of  attrition-based  warfare: 
the  Luftwaffe's  atteapt  to  destroy  the  British  Royal  Air  Force  during 
the  Battle  of  Britain,  the  Allied  oaj^>aign  across  weatern  Europe  and 
Italy,  and  General  Ridgvay's  ooast-to-coast  offensives  in  1951-52 
against  the  Chinese  and  North  Korean  forces  which  were  systeaatioally 
engaged  through  airpover  and  artillery.  The  "bottoa-up"  focus  of 
attrition-based  warfare  on  the  battle  to  inflict  casualties  mitigates 
the  effects  of  maneuver  except  for  the  positioning  of  fire  support 
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assets,  reduces  miaentua.  Increases  the  expenditure  of  naterlel  and 
lives,  and  prolongs  the  conflict.  Sun  Tzu  wrote  that  "there  has 
never  been  a  protracted  war  froa  which  a  country  has  benefited 
and  today's  adlitary  can  ill^afford  to  adopt  suoh  a  style  of  warfare. 

Th^  Stjcatfigy  of  MMtttYtf 

To  better  understand  aaneuver-based  warfare,  it  is  useful  to 

first  define  maneuver  as  currently  used  in  doctrinal  manuals.  Joint 

Pub  1-02,  Department  of  Defense  Diotiomirv  of  Military  and  Assooiatad 

Terms,  defines  maneuver  as  the; 

[e]aployaent  of  forces  on  the  battlefield  through 
movement  in  combination  with  fire,  or  fire  potential,  to 
achieve  a  position  of  advantage  in  respect  to  the  eneay 
in  order  to  accomplish  the  mission.^^ 

The  1993  edition  of  Field  Manual  (HI)  100-5,  Operations.  (Final 
Draft)  defines  maneuver  as: 

the  movement  of  forces  in  relation  to  the  enemy  to  secure 
or  retain  positional  advantage.  Effective  maneuver  keeps 
the  enemy  off  balance  and  thus  also  protects  the  force. 

At  the  operational  level,  maneuver  is  defined  in  FM  100-5  as; 

the  means  by  which  the  ooomander  determines  where  and 
when  to  fight  by  setting  the  terms  of  battle,  declining 
battle,  or  acting  to  take  advantage  of  tactical  plans. 

Maneuver  means  dynamic  warfare  and  rejects  stereotyped, 
predictable  patterns  of  operation . 

Finally,  Armed  Forces  Staff  College  (AFSC)  Pub  2,  Service  Warfighting 
Philosophy  and  Synohronlxation  of  Joint  Forces,  defines  operational 

maneuver  as: 

the  movement  and  employment  of  forces  that  seeks  a 
decisive  impact  on  the  conduct  of  a  campaign.  It 
attempts  to  gain  advantage  of  position  before  battle  and 
to  exploit  tactical  success  to  achieve  operational 

results. 
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A  quiok  look  at  thoao  dofinitiona  highlighta  a  kay  alamant  o£ 
naaauvar-baaad  warfare .  Manauvar  ia  daaignad  to  plaoa  friandly 
foroas  in  a  favorabla  position  ralativa  to  tha  anany.  This  ralativa 
positioning  could  ba  for  th«  further  dastruction  of  tha  anany  through 
firepowar  and  olosa  oonbat,  or  it  nay  oraata  a  psychological 
dislocation  which  randars  tha  anany  inoapabla  of  fighting  by 
destroying  his  will.  Manauvar-basad  warfare,  however,  goes  far 
beyond  tha  raquiranant  to  gain  a  positional  advantage  over  tha  anany. 
Fleet  Marina  Force  Manual  (FMFM)  1,  Warfighting,  defines  nanauvar 
warfare  as; 

a  warfighting  philosophy  that  seeks  to  shatter  the 
anany ‘s  cohesion  through  a  series  of  rapid,  violent,  and 
unaxpaotad  actions  which  create  a  turbulent  and  rapidly 
deteriorating  situation  with  which  ha  cannot  cope. 

Manauvar  warfare  is  a  nindsat,  a  nantal  approach  to  oonfliot, 

that  seeks  to  put  tha  anany  at  a  severe  disadvantage  through  tha 

creative  application  of  force  which  does  not  seek  so  nuob  the 

physical  dastruction  of  tha  anany,  but  the  shattering  of  his  noral 

and  physical  cohesion — tha  destruction  of  his  will  to  fight.  Tha 

principle  target  is  tha  anany's  nind,  requiring  a  thorough 

understanding  of  tha  anany.  Tha  psychology  of  tha  mind  is  a  kay 

alamant  in  conducting  nanauvar  warfare.  Weapons  are  affective  only 

insofar  as  they  influence  tha  morale  of  tha  anany. 

Clausawitz  understood  tha  importance  of  noral  foroas  on  the 

balligarants .  Ha  noted  that  tha  noral  foroas  of  combat  are  "among 

tha  most  important  in  war"  and  "constitute  tha  spirit  that  pamaatas 

war  as  a  whole. He  further  describes  the  relationship  between 
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physical  and  aora]  forces  in  var,  saying  “ [o]ne  might  say  that  the 

physical  seemfs]  little  more  than  the  trooden  hilt,  while  moral 

factors  are  the  precious  metal,  the  real  weapon,  the  finely  honed 

blade.  **^1  The  importance  of  moral  factors  is  noted  by  other 

theorists.  Sun  Tzu  calls  moral  influence  the  first  of  five 

fundamental  factors  in  war.^2  while  Ardant  du  Picq  asserted  that; 

[w]ith  equal  or  ewen  inferior  power  of  destruction  he 
will  win  who  has  the  resolution  to  advance,  who  by  his 
formations  and  maneuvers  can  continually  threaten  his 
adversary  with  a  new  phase  of  material  action,  who,  in  a 
word  has  moral  ascendancy.  Moral  effect  inspires  fear. 

Fear  must  be  changed  to  terror  in  order  to  vanquish.*^ 

By  breaking  the  blade  of  moral  forces,  an  enemy  becomes  virtually 

incapable  of  further  fighting,  yet  the  destruction  of  the  entire 

force  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  render  an  opponent  impotent. 

The  destruction  of  the  enemy's  armed  forces,  as  understood  in 

attrition  warfare,  is  not  the  predominant  influence  in  maneuver 

warfare.  Clausewitz  wrote  that  the  destruction  of  the  enemy's  army 

is  the  primary  objective  in  war,  but  the  reader  must  first  understand 

his  use  of  the  word  destruction.  Clausewitz  writes; 

The  fighting  force  must  be  destroyed:  that  is,  they  must 
be  put  in  such  a  condition  that  they  can  no  longer  carry 
the  fight.  Whenever  we  use  the  phrase  "destruction  of 
the  enemy's  forces"  this  alone  is  what  we  mean.** 

By  oalling  for  the  destruction  of  the  eneay' s  forces,  Clauseeitz  eas 

not  mandating  their  total  annihilation,  but  rather  rendering  the 

enemy  incapable  of  further  action,  whether  by  attrition  or 

psychological  dislocation. 

Richard  Sii^in,  a  British  theorist,  describes  maneuver  theory 
as  a  dyiuuBio,  three  dimensional  interaction  of  mass,  time,  and 
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Through  oanouvori  advantago  ia  gainad  ovar  tha  anany  not  by 
nasa  alona,  but  alao  apatially  and  tanporally,  forcing  him  to  bacoma 
raaotiva  and  pravanting  hia  froa  gaining  tha  initiativa.  Uhlika 
attrition  varfara,  aanauvar  warfara  viava  fighting  aa  juat  ona  aaana 
of  aohiaying  objaotivaa.  Sun  T2u  atatad  thia  baat  aaying  “[t]o 
oaptura  tha  anaay'a  aray  ia  battar  than  to  daatroy  it. .  .For  to  vin 
ona  hundrad  viotoriaa  in  ona  hundred  battlaa  ia  not  tha  aoma  of 
akill.  To  aubdua  tha  anaay  without  fighting  ia  tha  aooM  of  akill."^^ 
Praotitionara  of  aanauvar  varfara  fully  aoknowladga  tha  raquiramant 
for  phyaioal  and  o»ral  praparadnaaa,  but  aaak  dafaat  of  tha  anaoiy 
through  praaoption,  dialooation,  or  dlaruption. 

Oporationally,  praaoqption  ia  tha  puraat  fron  of  aanauvar  in  that 
through  tha  aanauvaring  of  foroaa,  victory  ia  achiavad  without 
engaging  in  hoatilitiaa.^*^  Sucoaaaful  praaaiption  requiraa  that  the 
comnandar  clearly  parcaiva  tha  anany  aituation,  undaratand  tha  value 
of  tine,  and  act  with  ioandlata  boldnaaa  and  raaolva  to  place  the 
anany  in  an  untenable  poaition  without  engaging  in  direct  fire 
confrontation#.  Praaaiption  ia  alao  tha  atoat  difficult  to  achieve. 
Napoleon* a  victory  againat  Mack  at  Uln  in  1805  ia  parhapa  ona  of  the 
baat  axao^laa  of  praa]q>tion.  Through  apaad,  concentration,  and  a 
good  underatanding  of  hia  eneaiy,  Napoleon  vaa  able  to  aaaneuver  hia 
forces  fron  the  Brittany  ooaat  to  Uln,  surrounding  Hack  and  cutting 
hin  off  frun  rainf orcanents .  Mack  was  forced  to  surrender  without  a 
fight. 

Tha  dislocation  of  anany  forces  results  in  tha  rendering  of 
anany  forces  irrelevant  through  a  oonbination  of  nonantxin,  conbat 
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oapablllty,  and  turning  the  enemy. Dislocation  can  be  physical, 
such  as  turning  a  flank  and  isolating  a  force,  thus  pulling  him  from 
the  fight.  It  oan  also  be  psyohologioal  by  moving  at  a  speed  faster 
than  the  enemy  oan  reaot-<-getting  inside  his  decision  cycle. 
Dislocation  is  aooom>lished  through  a  combination  of  firepower  and 
maneuver,  however,  the  ea^hasis  is  on  the  maneuver  of  forces  to 
present  the  enemy  with  a  dileoaia. 

Disruption  renders  the  enemy  operationally  irrelevant  by 
attacking  his  critical  vulnerabilities,^^  pressing  the  fight  through 
bold,  decisive  action;  striking  quickly  with  oombined  arms;  applying 
strengths  against  weaknesses;  and  causing  the  defeat  of  the  enemy 
without  having  to  j^ysioally  destroy  his  fo.'oe.  The  most  noticeable 
example  of  disruption  is  the  German  blitzkrieg  of  World  War  II. 
Through  swift,  violent,  narrow  penetration  and  exploitation,  the 
Geromns  were  able  to  seoure  victory  against  an  opponent  without 
engaging  in  wasteful  attacks  that  did  not  focus  on  the  e  tmy's 
vulnerabilities . 

The  three  modes  of  application  of  armed  forces  vary  in  their 
degree  of  reliance  on  maneuver  to  accomplish  the  mission,  with 
preemption  being  the  most  and  disruption  the  least.  This  brings  us 
to  a  key  point  of  maneuver  warfare  and  a  souroe  of  misunderstanding. 
As  stated  earlier,  maneuver  warfare  is  a  way  of  thinking  about 
warfare,  applying  strengths  against  weaknesses  and  defeating  the 
enemy  without  physically  destroying  him.  Maneuver  warfare  is  not 
bloodless.  In  fact,  as  fighting  begins,  maneuver  and  attrit: 3n 
warfeire  become  complementary  concepts.^  Fires  and  forces  are 
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oono«ntrat«d  at  daoiaiva  point#  to  doatroy  onoay  oloaonts  vhon  tho 
opportunity  ariaos  and  vhan  thay  fit  into  tha  largar  oontaxt  of  tha 
oparatlon.  But  firapowar  la  uaad  aalaotivaly  to  aupport  oasauvar, 
oontribating  to  tha  payohologioal  and  phyaioal  dlalooation  and  dafaat 
of  tha  aneny  vhlla  preaarving  friandly  foroaa. 

Tvo  othar  iiq>ortant  alaaanta  of  aaar^var  varfara  ouat  ba  briafly 
diaouaaad — taapo  and  riak.  FV  100-5  (Final  Draft)  dafinaa  taaqpo  aa 
"[tjha  rata  of  apaad  of  mlitary  aotiona . . .  vhila  FMFM  1  daaoribaa 
tanpo  aa  "(ajpaad  ovar  tiaw.-.tha  oonaiatant  ability  to  oparata 
faat . A  faator  tenpo,  relative  to  tha  eneny,  allova  the  oonnander 
to  oparata  vlthin  the  enany'a  daoiaion  oyole,  aaking  tha  aneny 
ooanandar'a  aotiona  irralavant  baoauaa  ha  ia  raaoting  to  tha  wrong 
avant.^^  But  tanpo  ia  anra  than  juat  apaad  of  action.  Siapkin 
daaoribaa  tanpo  aa; 

a  oonplax  of  aeven  elenenta,  all  of  than  oonplex  in 

thenaelvaa  and  all  of  then  nutually  interacting; 

phyaioal  nobility 

tactical  rate  of  advance 

quantity  and  reliability  of  infonaation 

C3  [oonnand,  control,  and  oonnunioationa]  tininga 

tinea  to  oonplete  novea 

pattern  of  oonbat  aupport 

pattern  of  aarvioe  9  (logiatic)  aupport. 

Each  of  theaa  eleownta  ia  vulnerable  to  Clauaewitz'a  "friction" 
of  var,^  bringing  ua  to  a  diaouaaion  of  riak.  Haneuver  warfare  has  a 
higher  degree  of  riak  than  attrition  warfare.  Correapondingly,  the 
higher  tha  riak,  the  higher  tha  potential  payoff.  Friction  and 
confuaion  are  inherent  in  'wineuvar  warfare,  but  tha  auooaaaful 
praoticioner  laarna  how  to  oparata  in  thia  atnoaphare  while 
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inoreasing  the  friction  and  confusion  of  the  eneny.  The  requirenent 
for  decentralization  of  oonDand  (auftragataktik),  the  probing  of 
eneay  foroes  to  identify  a  veakneaa  or  gap,  the  gathering  of  noswntuin 
and  the  aaintenanoe  of  teaq>o  to  exploit  eneny  veakneaaea  without 
outrunning  auatainnant  auf^rt,  and  the  natural  fog  of  war  that 
guarantees  inadequate  infomation  for  deoisionaaking,  all  serve  to 
increase  risk  on  the  battlefield. 

Attrition  warfare  controls  risk  through  centralizing  ooonand  and 
focusing  on  the  physioal  destruction  of  the  eneny.  Rewards  are 
aodest  in  view  of  the  foroes  used,  and  failures  are  nore  gradual  and 
less  catastrophic.  Conversely,  naneuver  warfare  is  inherently  risky 
and  failure  comes  quickly  and  at  a  greater  cost  than  attrition 
warfare,  but  the  potential  payoff  can  be  spectacular  given  the  forces 
used.  The  German  thrust  through  the  Ardennes  and  into  France  in  1940 
is  a  good  exanple.  The  armored  thrust  deep  into  France  was 
potentially  vulnerable  as  their  narrow,  deep  penetrations  were 
susceptible  to  interdiction  and  destruction.  Yet,  because  of  the 
speed  and  violence  of  the  invading  force,  the  bulk  of  France's  armed 
forces  were  psychologically  and  physically  dislocated  and  the  country 
was  defeated  more  quickly  and  with  less  cost  than  a  more  traditional 
frontal,  attrition-based  attack. 

Maneuver  warfare  is  a  state  of  mind  born  of  a  bold  will, 
intellect,  initiative,  and  ruthless  opportunism.  It  is  a  way  of 
thinking  in  and  about  war  that  shapes  our  every  action.  It  is  a  way 
of  fighting  that  generates  the  greatest  decisive  effect  against  the 
enemy  at  the  least  possible  oost.^^  Liddell  Bart  believed  the 
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OQaBaaid«r'«  ala  vas  not  00  c  '<h  to  sook  a  battla  aa  to  put  himsolf  in 
a  "00  advantagooua  that  if  it  doaa  not  of  itaolf  produo« 

the  deoleion,  ita  continuation  by  a  battle  ia  aure  to  achieve  thia."^*^ 
implying  thia  philoaophy  to  ai^iibioua  foroed>entry  operational  the 
oooBander  can  deciaively  achieve  hia  objectivea  in  the  face  of 
reduced  aaphibioua  capability  and  a  aore  technologically  advanced 
enMny. 


SECTION  IV:  MANEUVER  WARFARE  AND  AMPHIEIOUS  OPERATIONS 


Aaphlblous  flexibility  is  the  greatest  strategic  asset 
that  a  sea-based  power  possesses.  It  oreates  a 

distraction  to  a  continental  enray's  concentration  that 
is  Host  advantageously  disproportionate  to  the  resouroes 
eoployed.  The  distracting  effect  is  apt  to  dlainish, 
however,  after  a  landing  takes  place  unless . . . its 
exploitation  is  rapid. . . 

B.  H.  Uddell  Hart  (1960)38 

In  Septenber  1992  the  Oepartaent  of  the  Navy  published  a  Vhite 
Paper  titled  “...Froa  the  Sea.“  The  purpose  of  the  White  Pap  .  is  to 
redefine  the  role  of  the  naval  services  through  this  deoade  and  in  to 
the  next  oentury.  The  aost  promising  part  of  the  White  Paper  is  the 
draastic  shift  in  focus  froa  a  global  threat  to  regional  and  littoral 
challenges  and  opportunities.  No  longer  will  the  Navy  focus  on  a 
superpower  aaritiaa  confrontation  on  the  high  seas  with  the  former 
USSR  while  aaphibious  operations  and  littoral  warfare  take  a  back 
seat.  Instead,  the  foous  of  current  doctrine  developaent,  equipaent 
procureaent,  technological  advances,  and  further  developswnt  in 
tactics,  techniques,  and  procedures  is  on  the  needs  of  littoral 
warfare,  including  aaphibious  fcroed-entry  operations. 38 

This  is  a  much  needed  step  towards  aaintaining  the  viability  of 
aaphibious  foroed-entry  operations  in  the  future.  It  is  a  draaatio 
tum-around  froa  1979  when  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Admiral 
Thoaas  B.  Hayward,  wrote  “The  Future  of  U.S.  Sea  Power"  where  he 
discussed  aaritiae  strategy  at  length  without  once  mentioning 
aaphibious  operations.*^  “...Froa  the  Sea“  now  defines  the  new 
direction  for  naval  forces  as  “Naval  Expeditionary  Forces — Shaped  for 
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Joint  Oporationo — Oporating  Forward  Froa  tho  Soa — Tailored  for 
Rational  Noada . 

Tha  Whita  Papar  idantlliaa  four  kay  oparational  oapabllitiaa 
raquirad  to  axacuta  this  new  diraotion:  ooaaand,  control,  and 
surwaillanoa;  battlaapaoa  doainanoa;  povar  projaotion;  and  foroa 
auatainaant .  Each  of  thaaa  oapobilitiaa  ia  dafinad  only  in  broad 
taxaa,  bat  aarwaa  to  focua  tba  anargy  naoaaaary  to  davalop  and  plan 
for  naval  oparationa  in  tba  futura.  All  of  tbaaa  oapabilitiaa  will 
hava  a  diraot  iapaot  on  tba  ability  to  oonduot  foroad-antry 
operations  into  the  next  century.  A  critical  oonponent  of  conducting 
these  operations  is  the  developMnt  of  a  sound  coaaand  and  control 
(C2)  atruotura  that  anhanoaa  dacantralixad  oparationa  over  greater 
ranges  while  providing  near  raal-tiaa  inforaation  to  the  onwaandara 
through  anhanoad  aurvaillanoa  oapabilitiaa. 

Battlaspaoa  is  the  sea,  air,  and  land  anvironaant  where  naval 
forces  will  conduct  operations.  It  is  the  heart  of  naval  warfare, 
eitsuring  "effective  transition  froa  open  ocean  to  littoral  areas,  and 
froa  the  sea  to  land  and  back,  to  acooaplish  the  full  range  of 
potential  aiaaions . Povar  projection  involves  the  aanauvar  of 
naval  forces  froa  the  sea,  aaaaing  forces  rapidly,  generating  high 
intensity,  praoiaa  offensive  power  at  the  tiaa  and  location  of  their 
choosing  under  any  weather  condition,  day  or  night  and  nasaing 
strength  against  weakness. Finally,  sustainaant  of  these  operations 
aust  anooapass  the  full  range  of  logistics  support  necessary  for  any 
ailitary  operation.^ 
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The  applioation  of  aaneuver  theory  to  aa^ibioue  foroed-entry 
operations  oapitallzee  on  the  inherent  flexibilities  of  naval  forces. 
Karitiae  foroes  enable  the  operational  ooawinder  to  strike  the  eneoy 
at  a  plaoe  and  tiae  of  his  cdkooeing  and  at  operational  depths. 
Hovever,  the  ooaaander  aust  viev  these  operations  as  soaething  larger 
than  the  seizure  of  a  beachhead  and  the  subsequent  introduction  of 
heavy  foroes  ashore.  The  liaited  availability  of  asq^ibious  lift, 
the  potential  for  increased  capabilities  and  sophistication  of  the 
eneny  force,  and  a  political  ataosphere  driving  the  ailitary  to 
achieve  success  quickly  with  ainiaal  casualties  prohibits  a  "business 
as  usual"  attitude  in  conducting  aaphibious  operations.  Maneuver 
theory  in  conjunction  vith  aaphibious  operations  iaaediately  opens 
aore  possibilities  as  the  aental  construct  surrounding  power 
projection  froa  the  sea  changes  froa  a  frontal,  attrition-heavy 
assault  to  a  aaneuver-oriented  seaaless  operation  that  applies 
strength  against  eneny  veaknesses,  striking  at  the  eneay  center  of 
gravity. 

The  sea  is  a  broad  avenue  fr&a  which  naval  foroes  can  strike 
deep  against  the  eneay.  Unlike  previous  aaphibious  operations  that 
required  the  aaphibious  task  foroe  (ATF)  to  coae  within  4000  yards  of 
the  shore  to  diseaberk  the  landing  foroe,  aaneuver-based  aaqphibious 
operations  aoves  the  ATF  beyond  visual  and  radar  range,  capable  of 
striking  at  any  point  along  a  broad  front,  thus  spreading  out  the 
eneay' s  defenses  and  creating  veaknesses  and  gaps.  The  introduction 
of  the  Landing  Craft  Air  Cushion  (LCAC),  with  a  speed  of  40-50  knots 
and  a  load  capacity  of  60  tons  (65  overload)  provides  the  landing 
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forov  a  capability  to  launch  from  ovor  tha  horizon  and  rapidly 
tranait  to  shore  and  further  inland.  The  use  of  the  LCAC  increases 
the  percent  of  beaches  available  in  the  world  for  an  assault  landing 
froa  30  percent  to  70  peroent«<<  giving  the  operational  connander 
greater  flexibility  in  using  anphibious  forces. 

The  LCAC,  as  veil  as  helicopters  (and  ultiaately  the  1(V~22 
Oeprey),  and  the  developaent  of  the  advanced  anphibious  assault 
vehicle  (AAAV),  capable  of  25-30  knots  speed  in  the  vater,  allows  the 
ATF  to  steund  further  offshore  and  enhances  survivability  during  the 
landing.  Operational  and  tactical  surprise  and  security  are  enhanced 
as  an  ATF  100  ailes  offshore  can  attack  any  point  along  an  800  adle 
line  within  24  hours, 47  launch  the  landing  force  by  air  and  surface 
■eans  25-100  niles  froa  the  shore,  aass  at  identified  eneay 
weaknesses  along  aultiple  axes  froa  widely  dispersed  eleaents  of  the 
aST,  and  thrust  deep  beyond  eneay  defenses  towards  operationally 
significant  objectives,  focused  on  the  center  of  gravity. 

Practitioners  of  aaneuver-based  amphibious  operations  aust  re¬ 
think  the  way  operations  are  conducted  so  they  reaain  opera tioxsally 
Alevant.  Joint  Pub  3-02  begins  to  address  aaphibious  assaults  that 
're  initiated  froa  over  the  horizon. 44  The  focus  of  the  disousrrion, 
however,  centers  on  the  enhanced  capabilities  of  an  ATF  with  the 
introduction  of  the  LCAC.  The  recognition  of  the  flexibility 
inherent  in  the  use  of  the  LCAC  is  a  good,  but  saall,  start  in 
developing  the  aental  construct  necessary  for  aaneuver-based 
aaphibious  forced-entry  operations. 
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When  the  maneuver  warfare  prinoiplee  previouely  dieoueeed  are 
applied  to  current  amphibioue  dootrlne,  aa^hiblous  operatione  should 
take  on  the  following  oharaoteristioe,  ooneistent  with  the 
operational  situation: 

—  The  landing  foroe  begins  maneuver  from  the  location  of  the 
ATF  instead  of  the  shoreline.  By  initiating  maneuver  at  sea,  the  ATF 
remains  dispersed  amd  enemy  defenses  are  weakened  by  spreading  out 
his  forces.  This  gives  the  ooomander  the  advantage  of  surprise  and 
the  flexibility  to  ohoose  an  operationally  relevant  gap  in  the  enemy 
defenses,  penetrate  the  gap,  rapidly  exploit  the  penetration,  and 
move  to  operational  depths  in  the  enemy's  rear  to  strike  at  his 
center  of  gravity. 

Actions  and  phases  must  be  seamless  in  order  to  maintain  a 
continuous  flow  of  ocmdmt  power  and  sustainswnt  through  the 
penetration.  The  buildup  of  forces  ashore  before  attacking  to 
operational  depths  cedes  the  initiative  to  the  enemy,  placing  the 
landing  force  in  a  vulnerable  position.  A  critical  factor  in 
maneuver  warfare  is  the  judicious  use  of  tiaw.  The  enemy  must  never 
be  given  time  to  recover  from  an  assault.  The  commander  must  use 
time  to  his  advantage  to  place  the  enemy  in  an  untenable  position. 

—  Tempo  and  momentum  must  be  greater  than  the  enemy's. 

—  Broad  landing  beaches  may  be  replaced  by  narrow  points  where 
forces  are  massed  and  penetrate  the  enemy  weakness.  Broad  landing 
beaches  dilute  combat  power  and  expose  the  landing  foroe  to  greater 
danger. 
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—  Th«»  ■•l«otion  of  ponotration/ landing  points  nay  bo  dolayod 
until  tho  last  ainuto  in  ordor  to  idontify  onoay  surfaoos  and  gaps 
froB  proassault  oporations . 

—  Tho  introduction  of  follov-on  foroos  oust  not  vait  for  tho 
ostablishaont  of  tho  traditional  boaohhoad,  but  oast  orploit  any 
ponotration  to  aaintain  tonpo  and  Boaontua. 

—  Sustainaont  oporations  aust  antioipato  roquiroaonts  and  push 
logistics  forward  instead  of  waiting  for  roquosts  for  support,  thus 
slowing  toapo.  Soa-basod  logistics  aay  boooao  aoro  practical  than 
tho  ostablishaont  of  a  logistics  area  ashoro. 

—  Hanouwor  and  firos  aust  bo  swift,  violont,  and  intogratod. 
Tho  uso  of  firos  to  dislooato  and  disrupt  tho  onoay  oroatss 
opportunitios  for  aanouwor  foroos  to  exploit  onoay  woaknossos  and 
Bust  bo  carofully  orchostratod . 

—  Oiroctivo  control  fron  tho  coanandor  is  nooossary  to  avoid 
ovorcontrol  of  forces  and  take  advantage  of  opportunitios  as  they 
ariso.  Tho  uso  of  aission  orders  and  ooonndor's  intent  is 
iaporativo . 

—  Branches  and  sequels  aust  bo  identified  and  planned.  The 
aaintonanco  of  toapo  requires  thorough  planning,  to  include  possible 
branches  and  sequels. 

—  Planning  and  operations  aust  focus  on  the  psychological  and 
physical  dislocation  of  tho  onoay  to  ensure  defeat  with  ainiaua 
casualties . 

There  are  certain  ohallongos  to  bo  aot  before  tho  above  aspects 
of  aanouver-based  aaphibious  forced-entry  oporations  can  bo  fully 
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ii^leaentttd.  Som  advanoM  in  taohnology  oust  b«  davelopad  in  order 
to  Bore  aoourately  deteraine  the  enaq^'s  capability  and  disposition 
and  then  relay  that  inforaation  in  a  tiaely  Banner  to  the  oosaander 
on  the  ground  so  that  it  is  useful.  ▲  oritioal  shortooaing  is  the 
lack  of  adequate  fire  support  in  the  initial  stages  of  the  operation 
idien  the  landing  force  is  aost  vulnerable.  Current  naval  gunfire 
systeas  are  incapable  of  ranging  targets  inland  froa  an  over-the- 
horizon  posture,  and  if  they  aove  closer  to  shore,  they  become  acre 
vulnerable  and  surprise  is  lost.  Ships  do  not  carry  adequate  stooks 
of  aissiles  to  be  use.^'l  in  support  of  the  landing  force.  At  the 
current  tiae,  the  only  available  fire  support  for  this  type  of 
operation  is  air.  However,  recent  initiatives  to  address  this 
deficiency  include  the  developswnt  of  an  8  inch  naval  gun  and  the  use 
of  the  Aray's  Multiple  Launch  Rocket  Systea  (MLRS)  and  Tactical 
Missile  Systea  (ATACMS)  froa  ships  to  provide  fires  in  support  of  the 
landing  force  to  operational  depths. 

A  potential  eneuy  aay  possess  a  shallow  and/or  deep  water  mining 
capability  that  could  degrade  the  ability  of  the  landing  force  to 
ooae  ashore.  The  Navy's  aine-counteraine  (MQf)  capability  is  weak, 
but  additional  procureaent  of  MCM  assets  will  enhance  the  ability  of 
the  ATF  to  conduct  in-strids  sweeping  operations  to  get  the  landing 
force  ashore  without  ooaproaising  surprise  or  teapo.^i  Finally,  all 
systems  aust  be  all-weather  capable  to  take  advantage  of  poor  weather 
and  periods  of  limited  visibility.  This  includes  navigational 
capabilities  for  surface  transport  vessels,  such  as  the  LCAC, 
helicopters,  and  all  fixed-wing  assets. 
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Taohnioal  and  training  linitationa  at  thia  tioa  praoluda  tha 
full  axploitation  of  nanauvar-basad  an^hibioua  oparationa.  Soaa 
oapabilitias  ara  eurrantly  avallabla,  but  taohnloal  shortoominga  oust 
ba  idantifiad,  davalopad,  proourad^  and  fialdad.  Mora  iaportant,  tha 
davalopoant  of  a  oanauvar-baaad  aantal  attituda  and  dootrina  and 
rigoroua  training  ara  raquirad  bafora  tha  full  potantial  of  annauvar 
varfara  oan  ba  axploitad.  Manauvar-baaad  aarfara  haa  baan  uaad  in 
aaphibioua  oparationa  in  tha  paat  and  tha  futura  will  nandata  its 
uaa.  An  hiatorioal  axaopla  and  a  futura  aoanario  aill  illustrata  tha 
use  of  a  aanauvar-baaad  aiqdublous  foroad-antry  oparation  and  its 
viability  into  tha  next  oantury. 
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SECTION  V:  A  LOOK  AT  THE  PAST  AND  FUTURE 


First,  a  historioal  axaopla  my  alaqply  ba  uaad  as  an 
axplanation  of  an  idaa . . . Saoond,  it  aay  aacva  to  ahov  tha 
application  of  an  idaa. . .Third,  ona  can  appeal  to 
hiatorioal  fact  to  support  a  statsaant ...  to  prova  a 
poaaibility  of  som  phanoaanon  or  affect. . .Fourth  and 
last,  tha  detailed  presentation  of  a  historical  event, 
tani  tha  coabination  of  several  events, oahe  it  possible  to 
deduce  a  doctrine:  the  proof  is  in  the  evidence  itself. 

Carl  von  Clausevitz'^^ 


The  study  of  history  provides,  in  conjunction  vith  theory,  a 
vehicle  for  the  developaent  of  doctrine  as  a  guide  to  the  conduct  of 
military  operations.  As  the  study  and  implementation  of  maneuver 
warfare  into  military  operations  continues  to  grow,  it  is  useful  to 
analyze  the  past  and  apply  the  lessons  to  the  future.  The  Inchon- 
Seoul  operation  conducted  during  September  19S0  is  reviewed  and  a 
future  scenario  in  Korea  in  the  year  2005  is  developed  to  amplify  the 
application  of  maneuver  warfare  to  amphibious  forced-entry 
operations . 

QPEBAIlflWgfflaillE 

In  the  pre-dawn  darkness  of  25  June  1950,  the  North  Korean 
Peoples  Anoy  (NKPA)  attacked  across  the  Demilitarized  Zone  (DHZ)  that 
separated  North  and  South  Korea,  thrusting  the  peninsula,  and 
ultimately  the  United  States,  into  a  long,  bloody  war.  The  swiftness 
of  the  North  Korean  attack  surprised  many,  and  within  72  hours,  the 
NKPA  was  in  Seoul  and  the  Republic  of  Korea  (ROK)  Amy  was  in  a  quick 
retreat  southward.  By  30  June,  President  Truman  authorized  the 
deployment  of  US  ground  forces  into  Korea  to  reinforce  the  RCXC  Army 
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and  halt  tha  NKPA  advanoa.  Tha  naxt  day,  tha  first  US  ground  foroa. 
Task  Foroa  Smith,  vas  on  tha  ground  in  Pusan  and  Amarioa  vas  at  var.'^^ 

During  tha  first  vaak  of  July,  Ganaral  Douglas  KaoArthur, 
Connandar-in-Giiiaf.  Far  East  Command  (CINCFE),  bagan  tha  planning  for 
an  anphibious  oparation  that  would  strika  at  tha  haart  of  tha  anamy's 
linas  of  oommunioation  (LOCs) — Saoul.*^*  Tha  daoision  to  land  at 

Inchon  bad  trsmandous  oparational  signifioanoa.  MaoArthur's  stated 
objaotiva  vas  to  intardiot  tha  NKPA's  LOCs  at  Seoul  and,  in 
oonjunotion  with  an  attack  by  tha  Eighth  US  Army,  crush  tha  NKPA  in 
short  order.  Ha  note<i  that  "[t]ha  history  of  war  proves  that  nine 
out  of  tan  times  an  army  has  bean  destroyed  because  its  supply  linas 
have  bean  cut  off. . .Wa  shall  land  at  Inch’ on  and  I  shall  crush 
them.  Inchon  vas  certainly  a  logical  ohoica  due  to  its  proximity 
to  Seoul  (25  miles),  reducing  tha  time  and  distance  necessary  to 
achieve  tha  campaign  objectives.  To  MaoArthur,  an  aispbibious  sweep 
around  tha  flank  of  tha  enemy  to  strika  his  rear  always  appealed  to 
his  sense  of  oparational  art.  Ha  understood  that  manauvar-based 
warfare  produced  the  greatest  victorias  and  tha  quickest  decisions  to 
its  practitioner.  Inchon  would  be  no  diff erent . Inohon 
raprasantad  tha  most  direct,  most  difficult,  and  most  vulnerable 
point  at  which  to  land  and  achieve  his  objectives. 

The  landing  at  Inohon  posed  many  problems  from  an  amphibious 
parspactiva.  "We  draw  up  a  list  of  every  natural  and  geographic 
handicap— and  Inohon  had  ‘am  all  (sio)."'^'^  MaoArthur's  own  5000  to 
1  odds  against  success  only  served  to  heighten  tha  anxiety 
surrounding  tha  potential  for  disaster.'^*  Tha  potential  for  enemy 
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reinforoeaents  driving  X  (US)  Corptf  baok  into  the  sea;  the  draaatio 
tidal  shift  of  32  feet,  necessitating  the  requireaent  to  land  tvo 
separate  eleaents  12  hours  apart,  thus  surrendering  taotioal 
surprise;  th'^  narrov  approaohes  to  Inohon  that  oould  have  been  easily 
blocked;  and  nuaerous  other  probleas  all  served  to  enhance  the 
potential  for  catastrophic  failtire. 

But  vith  the  potential  for  treaendous  failure  ooaes  a  potential 
for  draaatic  success.  The  Inchon-Seoul  oaiqpaign  vas  just  such  a 
suooesb.  On  15  September  1950,  I  (US)  Corps  oonduoted  an  amphibious 
assault  at  Inohon,  and  by  28  September,  Seoul  had  been  captured  and 
the  enemy's  LOCs  interdicted.'^^  In  oonjunotion  vith  the  attack,  the 
Eighth  US  Acajr  began  its  breakout  from  the  Pusan  Periaeter  on  17 
SeptefldMr,  attacking  northward  against  a  retreating  enemy,  and 
linking  up  with  the  Z  (US)  Corps  at  Seoul  as  the  city  was  liberated. 
The  back  of  the  NKPA  had  been  broken  and  they  were  retreating  across 
the  38th  Parallel  into  North  Korea,  followed  closely  by  the  United 
Nations  forces. 

MacArthur's  operational  use  of  aapihlbious  operations  strikes  at 
the  heart  of  oaneuver'-based  warfare  and  highlights  some  of  the  key 
elements  described  earlier.  MacArthur  first  understood  the  necessity 
to  strike  at  an  enemy  vulnerability — his  LOCs — in  order  to  defeat  the 
enemy's  operational  center  of  gravity — the  NKPA.  NaaArthur  sought  a 
weakness  against  which  he  oould  apply  a  force,  achieving  an 
operational  objective  in  the  shortest  time  vith  the  least  cost  in  men 
and  materiel. 
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Most  signifluantly,  MaoActhur's  focus  of  ths  operation  was  not 


on  ths  sstablishasnt  of  a  lodgasnt  follossd  by  ths  introduotion  of 
heavy  follov-on  forces.  The  two  divisions  assigned  to  X  (US)  Corps 
vere  the  only  foroes  available  and  faced  approxioately  30,000  North 
Korean  troops  ooBitted  in  the  Inohon-Suvon-Seoul  area  and  another 
10,000  unooMKittsd  in  the  arsa.*^  MaoArthur’s  focus,  instead,  vas  on 
Seoul  and  the  ensay's  vulnerable  LOCs.  He  envisioned  a  seanless 
operation,  beginning  from  the  sea  and  laoving  into  Seoul  to  achieve  an 
operational  objective.  He  used  a  force  far  saaller  than  that 
required  to  achieve  a  3:1  superiority,^^  hovever,  he  focused  his  force 
to  achieve  local  superiority  against  an  eneoy  veakness.  Through 
speed,  surprise,  and  ruthless  opportunisa  he  defeated  a  large,  veil 
equipped  force,  isolating  the  NKPA  froa  their  source  of  supply  and 
rendering  thea  opurationally  irrelevant  He  continually  pressed  his 
foroes  to  aove  fast  and  vin  quickly,  eaphasizing  a  need  to  gain  and 
aaintain  a  teapo  greater  than  the  eneay’s. 

MacArthur  believed  a  frontal  attack  alone  through  the  Pusan 
Periaeter  vould  be  costly  and  that  the  North  Koreans  vere  unprepared 
for  an  enveloping  attack,  especially  at  Inchon.  He  disdained 
proposals  to  land  further  south,  claiaing  they  vere  "ineffective  and 
indecisive"  because  they  vere  too  shallov.^2  The  asqphibious  landing 
bad  to  Strike  quickly  at  the  heart  of  the  eneay's  veakness  to  achieve 
success.  A  landing  further  south  p  t  the  assault  foroes  into  the 
strength  of  the  eneay  foroes  and  the  results  vould  have  been  less 
decisive  and  acre  costly.  He  likened  his  plan  to  Wolfe's  surprise 
landing  at  Anse  du  Foulon  and  his  subsequent  capture  of  Quebec  in 
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1759.  He  believed  the  North  Koreans  would  consider  an  Inohon  landing 
as  Is^sslble,  just  as  Nontoala  had  considered  the  British  landing  to 
capture  Quebec.^  Inchon  would  beoosM  HaoArthur’s  “Plain  of  Abrahaa" 
and  he  would  take  the  North  Koreans  by  surprise. 

MacActhur  used  naneuver  frca  the  sea  to  defeat  his  eneay 
through  aoral  and  physical  dislocation.  He  eschewed  the  possibility 
of  defeating  the  enemy  through  costly  frontal  attacks  out  of  the 
Pusan  Perimeter  and  maneuvered  forces  deep  Into  the  enemy's  rear  to 
strike  at  a  critical  vulnerability.  MaoArthur  understood  the  risks 
inherent  in  any  amphibious  operation  and  the  particular  risks  of  the 
landing  at  Inohon.  He  also  understood  the  necessity  to  strike 
quickly  and  decisively,  Inchon  was  siaply  a  place  frca  which  he 
could  push  ooBdMit  forces  forward  to  strike  at  Seoul,  his  operational 
objective . 

Unlike  the  planning  for  Operation  Overlord,  HacArthur's  enqphasls 
was  on  the  actions  beyond  the  beach  and  into  Seoul.  This  exeuqple 
best  Illustrates  the  aaneuver  alndset  necessary  to  conduct  successful 
maneuver-based  operations.  £ven  with  all  the  right  equlpsMnt  and 
tactics.  If  a  maneuver-based,  operationally-oriented  mental  construct 
Is  not  present,  then  amphibious  opert^tlons  quickly  degenerate  Into  a 
wasteful  atteapt  to  secure  a  foothold  and  wait  for  follow-on  forces 
and  logistics  build-up,  surrendering  the  initiative  to  the  enemy  and 
reducing  the  operational  teapo— all  key  elements  of  aaneuver-based 
warfare.  NaoArthur,  with  limited  forces,  tlm*,  and  opportunities, 
did  not  allow  that  to  happen. 
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A  SgfMriQ  Fqc  Thf 

A  scenario  developed  by  the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps  as  a  vargaming 
tool  at  the  Marine  Corps  Cndbat  Oevelopswnt  Coonand  in  Ouantioo,  VA 
helps  to  further  understand  the  application  of  aaneuver  warfare 
principles  to  aophibious  forced-entry  operations.  This  scenario  is  a 
mjor  regional  contingency  during  the  year  2005  in  Korea.  It 
aaplifies  the  discussion  of  ssmeuver  warfare  in  aophibious 
operations . 

In  a  last  ditch  effort  to  unify  the  peninsula^  North  Korea 
invades  the  south.  The  prioary  axis  of  the  attack  is  the 
Kaesong/Munsan  and  Chorwon  corridors,  with  a  lesser  attack  along  the 
eastern  coast.  U.  N.  condeonation  is  swift  and  the  United  States 
honors  its  treaty  obligation  with  the  Republic  of  Korea  (ROK) . 

Through  several  successful  attacks,  using  non-persistent 
ohenicals  and  fuel  air  explosives  (FAE),  Deoocratio  People's  Republic 
of  Korea  (I^RK)  forces  suppress  RGK  and  Uhited  States  air  and 
overcoBw  ROK  defensive  positions  along  the  DeBilitarized  Zone  (CMZ). 
Using  chemicals  against  heavily  defended  positions,  they  move  south 
along  the  western  side  of  the  peninsula  as  far  as  Kwangju  before 
being  stopped  by  ROK  and  US  forces.  The  DPRK  attack  along  the 
eastern  side  of  the  peninsula  made  only  small  advances  before  being 
Stopped.  Reinforcing  U5  forces  arrive  in  theater  and  are  preparing 
for  the  Combined  Foroos  Command  (CFC)  counterattack. 

As  part  of  the  CFC  Campaign  Plan  to  reestablish  the  CMZ  and  the 
territory  of  the  ROK,  Commander,  A^ihibious  Forces  has  been  directed 
to  conduct  an  anf^iibious  operation  north  of  the  CMZ,  between  the  CMZ 
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and  Wonson  on  the  9»Bt9tn  side  of  the  Korean  penlneula,  in  support  of 
the  oounterattaok  along  the  east  ooast.  The  attack  vill  proceed  as 
far  inland  as  the  Coaaander,  Asphibious  Forces  deeas  necessary.  The 
purpose  of  the  asfdubious  operation  is  to  fix  second  and  third 
echelon  forces  and  prevent  reinforceownt  of  DPRK  forces  in  the  south. 
Eneny  strength  is  estiaated  at  50>60  percent  along  the  vestern  front 
and  75-80  percent  along  the  eastern  front. 

The  ai^hibious  assault  forces  are  out-nuabered  by  the  DPPK 
forces,  however,  the  CORK'S  ability  to  secure  a  landing  site  is 
diainished  by  the  inherent  aaneuverability  of  aaphibious  forces  and 
the  distance  between  the  OHZ  and  Wonson.  A  necessary  precursor  to 
this  operation  is  the  availability  of  sufficient  intelligence  to 
accurately  deteraine  the  disposition  of  eneay  forces.  Although 
national  intelligence  assets  provide  treaendous  inforaation,  8o:« 
neoessary  details  are  only  gained  froa  forces  on  the  ground. 

The  operation  begins  with  the  establishaent  of  battlespaoe 
doBunanoe,  While  absolute  supreaaoy  is  not  neoessary  in  the  area, 
control  of  the  air  and  surface /subsurface  areas  ianediately  precedes 
the  assault.  The  identification  of  ainefields  and  subsequent 
avoidance /sweeping  operations  is  followed  by  the  assault  forces 
landing  froa  over  the  horizon  to  retain  both  the  eleaents  of  surprise 
and  survivability.  Current  operational  capabilities  rely  on  tiae- 
oonsuaing  operations  to  establish  conditions  neoessary  for  a  frontal 
assault,  telegraphing  the  location  of  the  assault  to  the  eneay 
coanander . 
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Th«  poM««aion  of  •urfao4h>to-ourfoo«  ada»il«s  and  aobilo 
dofonsivo  forooa  onhaaooa  tbo  I^RK'a  ability  to  dafand  againat  an 
aaphibiouff  aaaault.  Froa  a  rasga  of  25  ailas  or  fartbar,  aaaault 
foroaa  diaanterk  froa  vidaly  diaparaad  abipe.  Thia  diaparaion 
oonoaala  tba  actual  location  of  panatration  pointa  and  spraada  tba 
anaay'a  dafanaaa.  In  a  '‘raconnaiaaanoa  pull"  oparation,  tba  friandly 
foroaa  aanauvar  to  gap#  idantifiad  by  raooanaiaoanoa  alaaanta  in  tba 
anaay  dafanaaa,  uaing  vartioal  aaaault  oapabilitiaa  to  aova  foroaa 
daap  inland,  vbila  aurfaoa  foroaa  oonvarga  on  aavaral  panatration 
pointa  froB  vidaly  dlaparaad  abipa  and  quickly  tbruat  inland  to 
affect  a  link-up,  bypaaaing  aneoy  atrangtba.  Tba  depth  of  tbe 
penetration  ia  datarainad  baaed  on  tba  overall  aituation,  tba  ability 
of  tba  force  to  conduct  ita  aiaaion,  and  tba  opportunitiaa  that  arise 
enabling  tba  aopbibioua  foroaa  to  atrika  tba  anaay'a  center  of 
gravity, 

Tbe  diaperaion  of  tbe  landing  forcea  preaenta  tbe  enaay 
ooiBMndar  vitb  a  dilana  and  contributea  to  bia  oonfuaion.  Trying  to 
dataraina  bov,  vban,  and  vbara  tba  aaaault  foroaa  will  atrika  oauaaa 
tba  anaa7  ooaaandar  to  baooaa  raaotiva.  Ha  aurrandara  tba  initiative 
and  Buat  try  to  oovar  all  poaaibilitif*9,  froa  a  aiapla  rainforoaaant 
of  a  aingla  panatration  of  ooMittad  ground  forooa  to  tba  raquiraaant 
to  defend  everyvbere.  It  ia  tbia  aapect  of  aaneuver  varfara  that 
anbanoaa  tba  aurvivability  of  tba  aaaault  foroa  and  dafaata  tba  anaay 
vitbout  requiring  bis  pbyaioal  daatruotion. 

Tba  actual  sequencing  of  foroaa  aabora,  through  air  or  aurfaoa 
aaana,  is  on-call  instead  of  the  noraal  preplanned  routine  currently 
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praotioed.  Thia  providaa  th«  rigbt  foroa  at  tha  right  tojna  for  the 
right  aiasion.  It  raquiraa  a  nioh  nora  flaxibla  aindaat  and  approach 
to  planning  and  iaplaaantation.  Uaing  vartioal  and  aurfaoa  aaaaults 
aiaaltanaoualy,  aaaault  foroaa  quiokly  aohiava  aaaa,  inoraaaing  thair 
toqpo  and  dialooating  tha  anaay,  fixing  hia  aaoond  and  third  aohalon 
foroaa. 

Firaa.  an  aaaantial  alasant  of  tha  aaaault,  ara  provided  through 
aviation  froa  oarriar  and  land-baaad  aaaata,  aurfaoa>borna  fire 
aupport  alaaanta  auoh  aa  organic  artillary  and  MLRS,  and  naval 
aurfaoa  fira  aupport  (i.a.  naval  gunfira  and  aiaailaa).  No  pra- 
landing  boabardaanta  ara  plannad  to  aaintain  tha  alaaant  of  aurpriaa. 
Initial  raoonnaiaaanoa  foroaa  idantify  critical  targata  for  firaa  aa 
aaaault  foroaa  conduct  tha  ahip>to>ahora  aovaaant.  Firaa  ara  tiawd 
to  facilitate  tha  panatration  of  anaay  dafanaaa  and  exploitation  of 
tha  gapa. 

Suatainaant  oparationa  raanin  aaa^baaad  to  raduoa  tha  naoaaaity 
for  a  baaoh  build-up  and  anhanoa  aaourity  of  tha  rear  araaa  by 
reducing  tha  axpoaura  of  critical  aupplias  to  anaay  attacks  froa 
oonvantioiuil/unconvantional  means.  Logistics  raquiraaants  eura 
emtioipatad  and  pushed  forvard,  particularly  critical  Classes  III  and 
V  supplies .  The  use  of  LCACs  and  heavy- lift  heliooptera  reduces  the 
time  required  to  move  supplies  ashore,  highlighting  tha  raquiraaant 
that  sustainment  operations  must  possess  tha  same  mobility  as  combat 
operations . 

This  scenario  is  necessarily  brief,  but  gives  an  overall  view  of 
the  conduct  of  anphibious  forced-entry  operations  using  maneuver- 
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baa«<l  varfara.  If  thia  aoanarlo  bad  foouaad  on  a  traditional 
aaphibioua  aaaault«  tha  aaphaaia  vould  ba  on  tha  aatabliahaant  of  a 
baaobbaad  and  tba  aubaaquant  introduotion  cf  follow-on  foroaa, 
pitting  atrangtb  againat  atrangtb.  Tba  aatabliahaant  and  build-up 
of  a  baaobbaad  on  tba  Koxaan  ooaat  with  tba  liaitad  foroaa  awailabla 
praoludaa  tba  poaaibility  of  puabing  forward  quiokly  to  angaga  and 
dafaat  tba  anaaiy  foroaa  at  oparationally  aignifioant  daptba.  Thara 
ara  inauff joiant  foroaa  and  ahipping  availabla  to  oonduot  tha  bruta 
foroa  landing  oparationa  of  tba  paat.  Tba  baaobbaad  ia  vulnarabla  to 
intardlotion  froa  oonvantional  and  unoonvantional  ground  foroaa  and 
aurfaoa-to-aurfaoa  aiaailaa.  By  baiting  oparationa  at  a  baaobbaad 
lina«  tba  OPRK  ia  abla  to  raoowar  froa  initial  friandly  auooaaa,  aova 
foroaa  to  aaaa  for  a  oountarattaok,  and  puah  friandly  foroaa  baok 
into  tha  aaa.  Initiativa  and  taaqpo  ara  au  randarad  to  tha  anany  and 
tha  introduotion  of  follow-on  foroaa  ia  haoparad.  Tha  IVRK  would  ba 
abla  to  iaolata  tha  landing  foroa,  oonoantrata  on  tha  dafaat  of  tha 
CFC  oottntar«)ttaok,  and  than  dafaat  tha  landing  foroaa.  Tha  oparation 
bagina  raaaabla  tba  landing  at  Anzio  in  1944  and  a  floating 
opportunity  ia  loat  aa  tha  landing  datariorataa  into  an  attrition- 
baaad  oparation. 

Through  aanauvar-baaod  aaaaulta  in  oonjunotion  with  tha  friandly 
oounterattaok,  aaphibioua  foroaa  aohlava  Boral  and  phyaioal 
dialocn:  .  of  ^  ;>  through  a  aaaalaaa  oparation  baginning  froa  a 

aaa  baaa,  aanauvoring  to  tha  ahora  and  aoroaa  tha  baaoh,  panatrating 
and  axploiting  gap  %  atr iking  daoiaivaly  at  oritioal  anany 
vulnarabilitiaa  ai  ^voiding  anany  atrangtba.  Taapo  and  initiativa 
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are  retained  by  the  aaeaultlng  force  that  is  no  longer  tied  to 
liBited  frontal  attacks  against  a  vell-araed  IVRK  forces.  The 
eneay's  teapo  is  disrupted  through  the  coordination  of  fires,  the 
exploitation  of  aultiple  gaps,  and  the  speed  of  the  attacking  force. 
The  I^RK  forces  aiat  contend  with  the  counterattack  froa  their  front 
vhile  the  landing  force  strikes  deep  into  their  rear  area,  noving 
faster  than  he  can  react,  isolating  forces  and  preventing  the 
reinforcenent  of  first  echelon  units.  The  eneny  is  presented  vith 
aultiple  dileaaas,  contributing  to  his  psychological  dislocation.  As 
exeaplified  in  this  futuristic  scenario,  successful  aaphibious 
forced-entry  operations  require  the  ooaaander  to  outaaneuver  and 
outfight  rather  than  just  outauscle  the  eneay  through  the  application 
of  brute  force. 
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SECTIGN  VI;  CCMCLU6IGNS 


A  ttlf -oontainad  and  aaa-baaad  aapbibioua  f oroa ... it  tba 
baat  kind  of  firo  oxtingulthor — booauao  of  its 
flsxibllity,  roliability,  logistios  siaplloity,  and 
rolatiTS  ooonoay. 

B.  H.  LiOif  il  Hart  (I960)®* 

For  tho  forsooabls  futuro,  Jnitad  States  vast  aaintain  a 

orediblo  aaphibious  forosd-an'  /  oapability.  The  State  Departaent's 

"Global  2000  Report  to  the  President"  stated: 

. .  .Four-fifths  of  the  vor  ..  s  population  will  live  in 
underdeveloped  countries  and  three-quarters  the 
population  live  vithin  500  kiloaeters  of  the  sea.  ^ny 
of  these  distant  Third  orld  regions  vill  beoope  karitis* 
theaters,  and  aaphibiv  forces. . .vill  serve  as  the 
■ilitary  instruaent  of  ihoioe.®* 

Further,  of  the  113  oities  in  <  ^e  vorld  oonsidered  s  ,  4.oant  ^  i 
vital  interests  of  the  United  a.  tes,  80  are  vithin  75  ailes  oi  the 
sea . 

The  proliferation  of  ter*”'ology,  the  acquisition  of 
sophisticated,  acourat*,  loiig-range  weapon  systeas  by  nany  Third 
World  countries,  and  ths  zisiog  unc«  rtt.inty  in  today's  vorld  deaands 
a  viable,  robust  i  (ib.llity  to  de'  vnd  oMr  vital  interests  around  the 
globe,  either  thraugh  a  suov  of  erce,  huaanitarian  efforts,  or 
coabat  operctt.vo.'u.  Thu  ;.»')untioE  of  forward  deployed  forces  further 
increases  t :  duaand  on  power  ’^rejection  capabilities  of  this 
country.  /*-  tnich,  aaritiae  for  es  will  have  a  proainent  role  in 
securing  our  ^.^ntry  's  inte.>  <.«fs. 

Aaphih '  .js  ofieiMtic'  ’*  of  the  future  can  no  longer  rely  on  the 
application  of  ov(...vhe'jMing  oodtMit  power  through  atassid  frontal 
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assault*  into  ths  snany's  strength.  Instead,  ooaaanders  sust  focus 
on  the  application  of  strength  against  selected  eneay  weaknesses  and 
defeat  the  eneay  without  requiring  the  destruction  of  his  forces — an 
invitation  to  aaneuver-based  warfare.  The  Ihiited  States  no  longer 
possesses  the  capability  to  conduct  aaphibious  assaults  on  the  saae 
scale  as  the  landings  at  Noraandy  or  (ttinawa  during  World  War  II. 
Future  conflicts  will  not  provide  sufficient  lead  time  to  develop  a 
larger  aaphibious  capability.  We  auat  be  prepared  to  go  to  war  with 
the  forces  currently  available. 

Consequently,  the  focus  of  aa^iibious  operations  aust  go  beyond 
the  seizure  of  a  beachhead  and  the  establishaent  of  a  lodgment  for 
the  arrival  of  follow-on  forces.  Operations  aust  be  oriented  towards 
the  rapid  penetration  inland  froa  the  sea  and  attack,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  the  enemy's  center  of  gravity.  The  tenets  of  maneuver 
warfare,  with  its  emphasis  on  speed,  surprise,  the  application  of 
strength  against  weakness,  and  the  aoral  and  physical  dislocation  of 
the  eneay  vice  his  physical  destruction,  must  be  applied  to 
amphibious  doctrine.  Concurrently,  new  technologies  must  be 
developed  to  facilitate  this  application. 

More  important,  however,  is  the  developswnt  of  a  mind-set  that 
is  flexible,  bold,  and  ruthlessly  opportunistic.  A  ayopio 
orientation  on  rigidly  structured,  overly  restrictive  operations  can 
surrender  the  initiative  to  the  eneay  by  failing  to  take  advantage  of 
fleeting  opportunities  as  they  occur.  Coaaanders  must  be  directive 
in  their  control  of  operations  and  subordinates  must  be  trained  and 
then  trusted  to  achieve  the  ocassmder's  intent.  Decentralization, 
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not  aioroannngoiMnt,  is  roquirod  to  fully  oxploit  tho  potontinl  of 

■nnouvor  vnrfnro. 

Manouvor  warfare  is  a  philosophy  that  seeks  the  greatest  victory 
at  the  least  cost,  and  when  applied  to  aophibious  operations, 
enhances  the  utility,  flexibility,  and  survivability  of  aophibious 
foroes.  It  provides  the  operational  nnownrlsr  a  trenendous  advantage 
to  influenoo  the  action  and  seoure  his  objectives.  It  is  the  future. 
The  publication  of  IlfElf  1  in  1989  introduced  the  Marine  Corps  to 
oaneuver  warfare,  but  ouch  reoains  to  be  done.  Further  wargaaes  oust 
be  conducted,  additional  technical  requireoents  identified  and 
developed,  and  every  leader,  froo  the  squad  leader  to  the  joint 
forces  caanander,  trained  how  to  think  quickly  and  accurately  in 
naneuver-based  warfare. 

The  ai^oach  of  the  21st  century  and  recent  world  events  have 
oade  our  world  acre  exciting,  yet  sore  dangerous.  Although  the 
threat  of  global  war  is,  at  least  for  the  near  tern,  minioal,  the 
opportunities  to  becooe  involved  in  regional  conflicts  have  increased 
aany  tioes.  The  Ihiited  States,  as  the  superpower  in  an 
interdependent  world,  oust  oaintain  a  credible,  oaneuver  warfare- 
oriented,  aophibious  forced-entry  capability  to  protect  its  vital 
interests  and  ssours  the  liberties  we  hold  so  dear. 
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APPENDIX  A 


Th«  Aaphiblous  Operation  Initiating  Diraotiva^* 


Tha  Initiating  Diraotiva: 

1.  Eatabliahaa  tha  Anphibioua  Tank  Foroa  (ATF). 

2.  Aaaigna  a  Bission. 

3.  Providas  foroaa  to  aoooopliah  tha  aiaaion. 

4.  Assigna  aaaault  shipping  for  both  assault  aohalon  (AE)  and 
assault  follow-on  aohalon  (AFOE). 

5.  Oasignatas  tha  Coanandar,  Aaphibious  Task  Foroa  (CATF), 
CoiBandar,  Landing  Foroa  (CLF)«  and  othar  ooaaandars  aa  appropriate. 

6.  Positively  defines  tha  Aaphibious  Qparations  Area  (AOA)  in  tarns 
of  saa«  land<  and  air  spaoa.  Tha  size  oust  be  suffioiant  to  ensure 
aoooaplishaant  of  tha  ATF  aission  as  wall  as  to  provide  suffioiant 
area  for  tha  oonduot  of  naoassary  air,  land,  and  saa  operations. 

7.  Providas  ooda  words  for  tha  operation  naaa  and  for  othar  key 
specif ios  about  tha  operation. 

8.  Sets  tha  target  dates  for  execution  of  tha  operation. 

9.  Providas  spaoial  instruotions  on  ooanand  relationships. 

10.  Providas  spaoial  instruotions  pertaining  to  tha  planning, 
aaploynant,  allooation,  and  oontrol  of  nuolaar  and  ohanioal 
■unitions . 

11.  Includes; 

(1)  Positive  ixtstruotions  governing  tha  tamination  of  tha 
operation  and,  if  feasible,  ooosMnd  arrangaaants  and  disposition  of 
forces  to  be  affective  at  that  tine. 

(2)  Inforaation  regarding  operations  to  be  oonduoted  after 
taraination  of  tha  aaphibious  operation. 

12.  Assigns  responsibility  and  providas  naoassary  coordination 
instruotions  for  the  oonduot  of  supporting  operations. 

13.  Providas  cryptographic  and  operational  security  (OPSEC) 
guidance . 

14.  Providas  a  concept  for  oilita^  deception  operations  to  be 
oonduoted  in  support  of  the  aaphibious  operation. 


APPENDIX  B 

Aaphibloua  Operation  Basio  Dooiaions^^ 


Baaio  daoiaions  are  tboaa  daoialona  that  mat  be  made  at  the 
highaat  level  vitbin  tbe  AIT  before  detailed  planning  for  an 
aapbibioua  operation  oan  prooeed.  Soae  of  tbeae  deoiaiona  will  be 
dictated  in  tbe  initiating  directive  by  tbe  iaauing  ooBBnnder.  The 
baaic  deciaiona  and  who  aakea  tbea  are  deacribed  below  and  listed  in 
■atrix  fom  in  Figure  B-1. 

a.  Seleotion  of  ATF  General  Courae  of  Action.  CATF  and  CLF 
jointly  aeleot  a  general  oourae  of  action  for  tbe  ATF  aa  a  whole  that 
will  aoooapliah  the  aiaaion  aaaigned  in  the  initiating  directive.  At 
a  ainiauB,  agreeaent  auat  be  reached  by  CATF  and  GIF  on  a  general 
area  for  the  landing  if  not  apeoified  by  higher  authority. 

b.  Selection  of  ATF  Qbjeotivea  Once  tbe  general  oourae  of 
action  haa  been  deterained,  CATF  and  CLF  jointly  aeleot  thoae  ATF 
objeotivea  eaaential  for  tbe  aocoapliahaent  of  the  aiaaion. 

o.  Deteminetion  of  LF  Miaaion.  Baaed  on  tbe  ATF  aiaaion, 
general  courae  of  action  ,  and  objeotivea,  CLF  developa  a  aiaaion 
atateownt  for  tbe  LF  and  aubnita  it  to  CATF  for  oonourrenoe. 

d.  Deaicnation  of  Landing  Sitea.  A  landing  aite  ia  a 
oontinuoua  aegaent  of  ooaatllne  over  which  troopa,  equipment,  and 
auppliea  oan  be  landed  by  aurfaoe  aeana.  A  landing  aite  ia 
reatrioted  in  aaxiBua  length  only  to  the  extent  of  uaable, 
uninterrupted  ooaatline,  but  auat  be  a  ainiaua  length  to  contain  at 
leaat  one  landing  beach. 

e.  PetwmiinatiQn  of  LF  Objeotivea.  After  analyzing  the 
aaaigned  aiaaion  and  deaignated  landing  aitea,  CLF  deterainea  LF 
objeotivea,  uaually  defined  in  teraa  of  phyaioal  or  terrain  features, 
attainaent  of  which  are  neoeaaary  to  aoooiqpliab  the  ATF  aiaaion. 

f.  Seleotion  of  Beachheads.  A  beachhead  ia  a  deaigiuited  area 
on  a  boatile  or  potentially  boatile  ahore  which,  when  seized  and 
held,  ensures  tbe  continuous  landing  of  troops  and  aaterial  and 
provides  maneuver  space  requisite  for  subsequent  projected  operations 
ashore.  It  ia  the  {diyaioal  objective  of  an  aapbibioua  operation. 

g.  Seleotion  of  the  Leixiing  Area.  The  landing  area  ia  that 
part  of  tbe  objective  area  vitbin  which  tbe  landing  operations  of  an 
aapbibioua  force  are  conducted.  It  includes  the  beach,  the 
approaches  to  tbe  beach,  tbe  transport  areas,  tbe  fire  support 
areas,  air  occupied  by  close  supporting  aircraft,  and  the  land 
included  in  tbe  advance  inland  to  tbe  initial  objective. 
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h.  Fonailation  of  tha  LF  Concept  of  Operationa  Ashore.  The  LF 
concept  of  operatlona  ashore  is  a  usually  vritten  and  graphic 
representation,  in  broad  outline,  of  CLF's  intent  vith  respeot  to  the 
operation.  It  gives  an  overall  picture  of  the  operation,  including 
the  fomation  for  landing  and  the  sohene  of  aaneuver  for 
aooooplishing  the  LF  and  ATF  objectives  by  LF  and  other  forces. 

i.  Salantion  of  Landing  Haanhaw  A  landing  beaoh  iS  that 
portion  of  a  shoreline  usually  required  for  the  landing  of  a 
battalion  landing  teas.  However,  it  say  also  be  that  portion  of  a 
shoreline  oonstituting  a  taotioal  locality  (such  as  the  shore  of  a 
bay)  over  which  a  force  larger  or  saaller  than  a  battalion  landing 
teas  nay  be  landed. 

j .  Selection  of  Helioonter  Landing  An  HLZ  is  a 

specified  ground  area  for  landing  assault  helicopters  to  enbark  or 
disenbark  troops  and/or  cargo.  A  landing  zone  nay  contain  one  or 
nore  landing  sites. 

k.  Selection  of  Fixad-Wiaei  Aircraft  LZ«  and  Drop  Zones  for 
Airborna  end  Air-Traneported  Operations.  When  airborne  or  air- 
transported  forces  are  enployed,  CLF,  after  consulting  with  the 
airborne  troop  ooonnder  and  air  coananders,  selects  the  drop  zones 
(DZs)  and  LZs. 

l.  Seleoticn  of  the  Tentative  Date  and  Hour  of  Landing 
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